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THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


I, 
INTRODUCTION. 


By W. M. R. FRENCH. Director. 


HE ART INSTITUTE is peculiar among the 
art museums of the country, and peculiarly fortunate, 
in having no bad inheritance. The collection has 
been gathered almost wholly in the last ten years, 
under the guidance of an Art Committee capable of 
judging of art objects and capable, also, of saying 
“no.” There have been few embarrassing gifts or be- 
quests of badly mixed collections; and the result is 
that the Art Institute possesses fewer pictures or 

art objects unworthy of exhibition than any other museum of which 
I have knowledge. 

In point of extent and variety the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York alone decidedly surpasses our own collection, and we venture to 
think that in average excellence and quality, whether of old and 
modern pictures or of antiquities and objects of decorative art, our 
collection is superior even to the great New York collection. 

The briefest memorandum of our collections must necessarily take 
considerable space, so that extended comment must be left to later 
articles. 
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TEUCER, BY WALTER HAMO THORNEYCROFT. 
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THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS. 


The principal collections are as follows: 

The very extensive collection of 
casts of antique and Renaissance sculp- 
ture, known as the Elbridge G. Hall 
Collection; the gift of Mrs. A. M. H. 

Ellis. 

A collection of reproductions of 
Antique Bronzes found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, of which the originals are 
in the Naples Museum; presented by 
Mr. H. N. Higinbotham. 

A collection of modern French 
sculptures by the most eminent living 
masters, Mercie, Barrias, Dubois, Cain, 
and others, with other modern sculptures, added to the Elbridge G. 
Hall Collection of Sculpture. 

The collection of Dutch Masters from the Demidoff Collection, 
and other old Masters; including representative works of Rembrandt, 
Frans Hals, Ostade, Holbein, Van Dyck, Murillo, Velasquez, Hobbema, 
Terburg, and many others. 

The permanent collection of modern pictures, including works of 
Breton, Jettel, Bridgman, Cazin, Pearce, Harrison, Dannat, Chase, 
Davis, etc. 

A loan collection of paintings, belonging to Mr. Albert A. Munger, 
occupying two galleries, and including works of Meissonier, Makart, 
Detaille, Rosa Bonheur, Corot, Von Marcke, Gerome, Fromentin, Cour- 
bet, Bargue, Troyon, etc. 

The Henry Field Memorial Collection, occupying a gallery 
especially prepared for it. These pictures, forty-one in number, were 
collected by the late Henry Field, long a valued Trustee of the Art 
Institute, and form a gallery adequately representative of the Barbizon 
School, including Millet’s well known “ Bringing Home the New Born 
Calf,” Jules Breton’s “Song of the Lark,” Troyon’s “ Returning from 
Market,” and fine examples of Rousseau, Corot, Cazin, Constable, and 
Daubigny. 

The loan collection of Paintings by old and modern masters, 
belonging to various private owners. 

A very extensive collection of Braun Photographs, consisting of 
16,000 large, permanent photographs of paintings, drawings, and 
sculptures of ancient and modern masters, the largest collection of its 
kind in America; presented by Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 

The musical instruments and jewels lent by Miss Getty. 


. 
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MOUNTED OFFICER, BY JEAN BAPTISTE EKDUARD DETAILLE. 
FIELD COLLECTION. 
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The embroideries, tapestries, painted fans, textiles, etc.; presented 
by the Society of the Antiquarians of the Art Institute. 


The marbles, metals, Greek and Egyptian Antiquities, drawings, 
engravings, coins, jewels, etc., belonging or loaned to the museum, 
The collections of both Egyptian and Classical Antiquities are such as 
must command the respect of all competent 
judges. 

The original drawings for the Century and 
St. Nicholas. 

A Historical Collection of casts of French 
Architecture and Sculpture; the gift partly of 
the French Government and partly of the Col- 
umbian Exposition, an immense collection, of 
which it is possible to exhibit only a part at 
present for want of room. 

The installation of all these paintings and 
other objects is most carefully considered, and 
it is the distinct policy of the management to 
make the collections as accessible and as com- 
prehensible to the visitor as possible. Every 
object is plainly labelled in English, explana- 
tory catalogues are sold for 10 cents, there are 
long series of gallery lectures every year, open 
free to all members and students. 

A few words respecting the money value 
of the collections may be not without interest, 
if we shall not lay ourselves open too much to 
the imputation of a commercial standpoint 
characteristic of Chicago. The value of the 
collections belonging to the Art Institute is 
estimated at about $600,000, and of the loans 
at about the same amount. Several of the Old 
Masters of the Demidoff Collection cost more 
than $30,000 each, the highest somewhat more than $40,000. Thirteen 
of these pictures, collectively, cost $170,000. There are several paint- 
ings in the private loan collections of equal money value. The Field 
Memorial Collection is valued at $300,000 or upwards. Such figures 
serve to illustrate the great necessary expense of a representative art 
collection. 











It is worth mentioning that, aside from the permanent collections, 
none of the other great museums keeps up sucha series of passing 
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RETURNING FROM MARKET, BY CONSTANT TROYON, 
FIELD COLLECTION. 








THE RUSSET YEAR, BY ANNIE CORNELIA SHAW. 


GENERAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, 
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exhibitions of current art, American and foreign. 

Last year the attendance of visitors to the galleries was 500,817, 
exceeding that of any other art museum in America, except the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of New York, which had 503,316. 


THEART: INSTITVTE| 
sa CHICAGO. 
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LAZY SPAIN, BY DOMINGO. 
FIELD COLLECTION. 














By J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, December, 1897. 
Copyright 1897 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
All Rights Reserved. 


VivETTE. You've finished with my face? Then I can talk? 
’Twill take an hour to mend my skirt; it caught 
And spoiled my three-rail jump: I hate to sew. 
Why do you paint me in these stupid woods? 
Whatisthis . . . mm... . whois it that I am? 
Bacchante, yes: but tell me what she was—, 
A harlequin? 


THE ARTIST. Not quite: it means a girl 
Who served a Greek God. : 
VIVETTE. O, that’s what I am. 


I wondered if this airy creature waltzed 
In a smile, a garland, and a leopard skin 
That doesn’t fit: ’tis too decollete. 
But if she served a god—why, here’s a nun, 
A convent, dressed in purity and wreaths! 
THE Artist. He was the god of wine, my dear. 
VIVETTE. ‘ Ah, then, 
The sisters dance a ballet up to church 
With flapping leopard skirts, took off their wreaths 
Like theatre-hats, and most demurely drank 
Absinthe. . . . I wish you’d hurry: this old tree 
Is rough, my foot’s asleep, and ants 
Explore my back. Just let me shiver, please ! 
THe Artist. It won't be long. 
[ She hums a little tune, then stops. He looks up. | 
Vivette! Don’t wink, don’t breathe! 
That’s just the expression. Don’t 





VIVETTE. Io, Io, 
Iacchus! 
THE Artist. Yes, the wine god. . . . But, Vivette !— 


ViveTTE. ‘Tis day, Silenus. We have overslept: 
Has Ino risen already, little man? 
Where are our mzenads pale in purple hair, 
Leaf-ears and slim-shanks with the mellow nymphs, 
The satyrs, and the Lydian bassarids? 

TueE Artist. Well, what the devil’s this? 
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VIVETTE. And no wine left 


For us, old goat-hoofs: . . . Iam something mused; 
The torches through the dark are in my head, 
The deep-toned Chthonian cymbals up the wood, 
And all the Evian revel and parade. 

I am not yet adept in ecstasy : 

This strange new sweet romantic god of ours 
Intoxicates my fancy all too much. 

Here is a change, from tripping robes in town 
To dappled fawnskins knotted at the breast 
With snakes which float and lick us on the chins, 
Or exquisite cool-thrilling nakedness 

That dances honey-pale upon the gloom 

With sounding moons of tambourines aloft ! 


THE Artist. Good lord, she’s mad! 
VIVETTE. And yet ’tis not all joy: 


Mere frogs that croon and quire the death of night 
Chill our flushed dreams to ashes; laughing fauns 
Grow wistful, and gay hamadryads mute 

When Bacchus sleeps or is away: some threat 
Lurks in the charm of this high dalliance, 

Some horror black beneath this masque of spring, 
As in Pan’s piping. Even the green-wreathed wands 
Are weapons masked. Silenus, did you know 

The pine-cone on the thyrus hid a spear? 


Tue Artist. So I must be Silenus. Heaven help! 


O yes, I knew! 


VIVETTE. The tiger, teased too far 


Last night (she sprawled an insolence of grace 
Along his cruel beauty, black and gold 

And sumptuous white), nipped Ariadne’s hand. 

I had not guessed the cone concealed a blade, 
Though there I saw the Theban horror drip: 

She shrieked ; the thyrsus glittered, pinned the brute 
By one gaunt striped flank unto the moss 

Where he writhed roaring till the god released 

And healed him. . . . Come, flushed ancient, we must stir. 
O for the chanting hithyramb, to wake 

The rain of pattering satyr-hoofs, and thrill 

The purple ankles of the Hyades 

Till every grape-kissed girl-foot taps in tune 

And every nymph in Naxos floats her hair ! 













THE MOopeE.. 


O, Dionysus, drinker of raw blood! 
O, Dionysus, golden, honey-sweet ! 
[ He steps forward as she begins to dance, and touches her arm. ] 
THE Artist. Vivette—— 
VIVETTE. A man here at the Mysteries! 
Agave’s fingers shall drip red again. . . . 
Meenads, a man! 
[ She leaps, one hand reaching his face before he can seize her 
wrists and hold her, struggling. | 
THe Artist. You wild-cat! Why, Vivette! 
[ She falls forward against him: he lays her on the grass. | 
ViveTTe. Hullo, what’s happened? O, you hurt my wrists! 
What have I done—I fainted ? 
THE ARTIST. Died, I think. ' 
VivettTeE. Your face is bleeding—aie ! 
THE ARTIST. ; I know, I know : 
That blackberry caught me when I ran to help. 
VivetTE. We're brilliant. Where’s my leopard skin? Why, here, 
Bacchantes shouldn’t swoon in evening dress 
Without a chaperone : besides, it crumples 
Your gorgeous lack of clothes. 
THE ARTIST. Come, child, we'll go. 
I'll paint you serving tea-cups after this. 
ViveTTeE. O, I'm all right. Your old ants make me sick. 
Please tie my shoes while I put up my hair, 
My antique hair. Vivette’s herself again. 
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THE MODEL. 
Drawn by J. C. Leyendecker for the In- 
land Printer Poster Exhibition. 
Published by courtesy of Mr. C. F. 
Whitmarsh. 








JAPANESE WOOD CUT PRINTS. 


LL students of old Japanese prints or wood engravings, are aware 
of the fact that it is to the Chinese that the Japanese owe their 
knowledge of this Art, and that Buddist books ornamented with 

wood cuts are their most ancient works, and that engraving is the latest 
of all Japanese Arts. It was not until the close of the 17th century that 
Japanese wood cutting was of greatimportance. (The illustrated books 
of the 16th century were coarse in execution and Chinese in style). 
Their first attempts were crude, their coloring poor and paper coarse. 
Kioto has the honor of being the first center of this Art. From the 
beginning of the 18th century taste for pictures increased and clever 
artists commenced to interpret the wishes of these artistic people. 
Unfortunately the pictures and books illustrated by these early and 
clever artists are very rare, and he who owns a print of Monorobu’s 
possesses a gem rarely found outside of the old palaces and temples of 
Japan. Monorbu was a designer of unusual power and imagination 
and foremost in the brilliant and sudden movement in wood cuts, and 
one of the first to attempt color prints, which are noted for the accur- 
acy with which he depicted the splendid coiffures of the Japanese 
women. Experts often decide the date of a print by the style of the 
hair dressing—for even in those days in far away Japan fashion held 
tyrannical and changeable sway as it now does in the Igth century. 
Torii Kiyonobu was prominent in this movement and his prints of actors 
and posters are extremely rare and considered finer than more recent 
productions. He also introduced new colors, clothing his figures in 
checks of black, blue, rose, or vestements decorated with many-hued 
flowers, handled with such daring and artistic skill as to cause one to 
wonder and admire. Time has softened the glowing tints, and they 
now have the harmonious appearance and coloring of old tapestries. 
It is to Kiyonaga, and others, that great credit must be given for the 
great advance in Japanese Art, especially in the Ukiyo-ye, (popular 
school )—a school to which the celebrated Hokusai, born in 1760, was to 
add luster and fame. Hokusai was both painter and a designer of 
prints and his personality dominated, to a great extent, Japanese Art of 
the 1gth century. He died 1849, aged go, and is buried at Yedo. His 
tomb bears an inscription telling his religious name which interpeted 
is:—“The glorious and honest chevalier Hokusai.” A man of the peo- 
ple, he portrayed modern and every day life, especially street life, con- 
sequently was ignored by the aristocratic and court classes, and his 
admirers were from the ranks of merchants, artisans, etc. Europeans 
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have eagerly sought his works and lovers of Japanese Art, to-day, are 
perhaps more familiar with his prints than of any other of his time, 
they being among the first to cross the ocean, and any collection 
of note has Hokusai’s prints among its numbers. It was only after 
Europeans had placed the seal of their approval upon his works that 
the Japanese recognized him as one of their masters. He was wonder- 
ful in versatility and industry, designing temples, palaces, landscapes, 
every day life or fashion, but above all attracted by mankind. He was 
always striving towards perfection, and in an edition of some views of 
Tugi was found the following note: ‘From the age of six years I had 
a passion for drawing the form of objects. Toward my fifteenth year 
I had published a number of designs; but I am dissatisfied with all 
that I did before I was seventy. It was at the age of seventy-three 
that I fully understood the true form and nature of birds, fish, plants. 
Consequently at the age of eighty I shall have made much progress; 
at ninety I shall arrive at the real nature of things; at the age of a 
hundred and ten, be it a point or line, all will be alive. I demand of 
those who shall live as long as myself to ask if I have not kept my 
word. Written at the age of seventy-five by me, hitherto called 
Hokusai.” Upon reading this can one wonder that his works are those 
of a genius, in which life, power, feeling and beauty are combined. 
The Japanese engravers were of incomparable skill, which, added to 
unlimited patience, freedom from mercenary motives, resulted in work 
by the side of which the efforts of our chromo-lithographists appear 
coarse. They generally engraved upon the heart of the cherry tree; 
wood tender and supple, fitted for the finest and most delicate work. 
The paper and inks were chosen with scrupulous care by the workmen. 
Minute care was given to the impressions and the result was wood 
cuts having the charm, freshness and softness of water colors. The 
different colors join one another with wonderful accuracy, bold and 
clear or faded and soft. Gold, silver, bronze and even tin were 
employed to heighten the general effect, and the difficulties overcome 
show the wonderful skill of the Japanese workmen and the boundless 
imagination and fancy of the designer. 
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PORTRAIT OF RALPH CLARKSON, 
BY FRANK X. LEYENDECKER. 


RALPH CLARKSON. 


Rigen Chicago man is not necessarily such by the accident of birth- 
place so much as he is by his sympathy with the elements 

that make Chicago distinctive among cities. So we find in all 
the varied branches of art and science, men who have made Chicago 
their adopted home and are in full touch with its life, and are enthusi- 
astic in its development. The history of Chicago is so brief that we 
find here, perhaps more than in any other large city, a population of 
foreigners, in the large sense of the word; people who come not only 
from the old world, but from the four quarters of our own broad 
land. 

Ralph Clarkson, born in Amesbury, Massachusetts, is one of this 
classification. His earlier studies were pursued in the Art Museum 
School in Boston, under the late Prof. Grundemann and Prof. Fred- 
erick Crowningshield, now of New York. In 1884 he was ready for 








PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHARLES E. NIXON 
BY RALPH CLARKSON, 
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Paris, and entered the Julian Academy under Boulanger and Lefebvre, 
where he remained for four years studying drawing and construction. 
The large canvas, lately exposed in the Art Institute, Zhe Arrival of 
News in a French Village, dates from this period. On his return to 
America, in 1892, we find him in one of the studios in the Sherwood 
Building in New York City, busy with portrait orders. Among a 


large list may be noticed a portrait of Mr. Dwight Sanford, painted 
under most disadvantageous circumstances, but a pronounced suc- 
cess. It hangs inthe Manhattan Club. About 1892 he returned to Paris, 
took a studio in the Impasse du Maine, of happy memory to so may 
American painters, where he experimented in color and the technicali- 
ties of his art. After a year or more in Italy, occupied in travel and 
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painting, he returned to America and in the Fall of’95 came to Chicago 
onavisit. J*ortunate in his large list of newly made friends and at- 
tracted by the evident enthusiasm for art in certain circles, Mr. Clark- 
son decided to remain, and in a comparatively short time was per- 
manently quartered in the richest and most attractive studioin Chicago, 
as the illustration of one of his pictures shows. His studio in the 





PORTRAIT, AFTER FIRST SITTING, 
BY RALPH CLARKSON, 


Masonic Temple, filled with genuine old Masters belonging to the 
Sawyer Collection, fine rugs and the usual melange of draperies and 
bric-a-brac, is a show-place unique in Chicago. An invitation to his 
Saturday Afternoons is not an empty honor. 

He was married in 1890 to a daughter of Judge David S. Cal- 
houn of Hartford, Connecticut. The refinement, social attainment and 


we 


ITALIAN GIRL, BY RALPH CLARKSON. 
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rare artistic sympathy of Mrs. Clarkson are the secret of much of his 
success in Chicago. Ina brief two years he has risen to a conspicuous, 
perhaps the first place in the local art world, and his exhibition lately 
held at O’Brien’s Gallery on Wabash avenue, demonstrates his right to 
such a position. Mr. Clarkson is well educated, approachable and 
sympathetic in his personality, speaks a number of languages, is of con- 
spicuous literary ability and an interesting speaker. His lecture last 
year in the Art Institute Course on Picturers, How to Judge and Enjoy 
Them, was a pronounced success and was repeated at the Art Con- 
gress of the Central Art Association in May. His address to the ladies 
of the Fortnightly Club on Chicago Art and its Problems, a short 
time since, showed the breadth of his views and an earnest of his en- 
thusiasm for local art, while it created much discussion and comment. 
An artist who brings to his profession genuine culture and intelligence 
is much more influential and his social position is much more impor- 
tant. Mr. Clarkson’s culture is a powerful agent in his success here as 
a prominent artist. 

This article is too short to go into a detailed criticism or 
analysis of Mr. Clarkson’s painting. It is direct and frank. While 
distinctly modern it is not conspicuous for the many isms that our later 
art too often shows. His color is reserved, showing distinct refinement 
in tone and value rather than brilliancy and strong constrast. His 
drawing and modeling are adequate. His taste is invariably good and 
there is a certain elegance in all his portraits. This is conspicuous in 
the portrait of Mrs. C , a Stately personage ina costume of volumn- 
ious drapery. It is very well placed on the canvas. The color har- 
mony is quiet, rich and exceptional. In the full length portrait of Mrs. 
Charles E. Nixon, the daring pink dress has provoked various opinions. 
The likeness is excellent, the canvas is pleasing, the composition sim- 
ple and refined, with its low toned tapestry background, but one feels 
that the artist is more completely himself in his rendering of the har- 
monious grays in the half-length portrait of Mr. Laflin, of which 
nothing but praise can be said. This is one of the best male portraits 
seen in the West for many a day, andif Mr. Clarkson had limited his 
exhibition to this one work his reputation would be assured. Another 
portrait equally sympathetic in treatment is the one of Ex-Governor 
Altgeld. The head is seen in profile, there is no attempt at display, 
but the expression of reserve force in the sitter and a refinement that 
many of the Governor’s political enemies never mention is here rarely 
reproduced. It isa strong likeness and represents the man as his friends 
and many admirers would wish to have him remembered.’ Quite dif- 
ferent in character is the portrait of Mayor Harrison. The head is 





INTERIOR OF MR. CLARKSON’S STUDIO. 


almost full front, and represents a man of activity, full of bouyant 
health and undoubted courage. The chin belongs to the leader and 
suggests the aggressive man in public life, while the frank blue eyes 
show clearly enough that his private home life is dear to him. This 
portrait shows the man and removes many of the doubts the number- 
less cuts and cartoons of him have awakened. 

These three male portraits show great diversity of character, color 
and treatment and illustrate the versatility of Mr. Clarkson’s talent. 
It is rare also to find an artist who is successful in painting both men 
and women so equally well. He shows but one canvas of childhood ° 
which is interesting and well painted. Ina painting of the nude we 
have a fine example of breadth and purity, and one of his best essays 
in flesh painting. The beauty of form and charm of fresh girlish color 
is admirably rendered. 

Mr. Clarkson has shown in different exhibitions his strength as a 
water-color painter, mostly landscapes done in Europe, which are very 
transparent in color and broadly treated. In his studio are some 
studies in water color painted in one of the beautiful estates in Evan- 
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ston, which show a much more reserved color scheme. He was one of 
the original members of the New York Water Color Cluh. 

The art of Mr. Clarkson appeals to a refined taste as the interest 
shown by many of our very best people in his recent exhibition testify. 
As a portrait painter he ranks among the best in the country and our 
people have a right to be justly proud of his connection with the art 
of Chicago. 

The Art Association of Chicago, recently organized and represent- 
ing the union of the art interests of the many artistic, social and 
political clubs of this city, is a most important movement. Mr. 
Clarkson is one of the executive board and thoroughly interested in its 
development. The prime motive so far is to interest the public in 
local art, to patronize local exhibitions, and create a demand: for the 
works of local artists. Many good artists have left Chicago because 
they found no sphere here for their artistic usefulness. Chicago must 
do something for her artists if she expects to hold any position of 
importance in the rank of sister citiesinart. To allow such a man and 
artist as the subject of this brief article to leave the city would be not 
only to lose one gifted painter, but would for a long time deter any other 


artist from making Chicago a home for himself and his art. It would. 


be a distinct loss to our local art and a severe blow to the faithful few 
who remain. Chicago is about to enter into a new life in art, a distinct 
renaissance, and instead of sending her best men away as she has so 
long and foolishly done, she is ready to offer every hope to remain, 
will encourage other brilliant wielders of the brush and chisel to come, 
and surely establish a center of art enthusiasm, art production and art 
patronage and appreciation that will make her a leader. Chicago is 
the center geographically, she will some day be the center of the 
United States in all branches of culture, and the title of Chicago artist 
will be a title of honor and not of reproach and insignificance. 


CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 
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THE CA D’ORO PALACE, VENICE, 
WATER COLOR, BY RALPH CLARKSON. 
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ABOUT REMENYI 


— are two kinds of people down here — people and 
things,” said a jaunty bit of a girl from her perch on a tall 

stool. ‘The most of the things limp on the left side and are 
terrible bores, too.” 

As I had been favoring a left ankle for several days I supposed 
the remark was a drive at me, but I overlooked it and asked why she 
held such a bad opinion of her playmates. 

“Why I have reason. You see that man over there? He is the 
latest ‘thing.’ One of the boys told me that he didn’t have the sense 
that God gave geese and I think it’s true, too, for just day before 
yesterday when | brought in my easel to go to work, he blurted out: 
‘Did you go to the concert last night?’ I was awfully surprised be- 
cause he had never spoken to me before, but I managed to say, 
‘Concert! Which concert?’ and finally found out that he meant 
Remenyi at Central Music Hall. When I told him that I had 
forgotten that Remenyi had been in the city he seemed to pity me, 
and becoming quite confidential told me why he went; how much his 
sister liked it; how much I missed; ‘till at last I asked: ‘ Did he play 
the Largo?’ He looked terribly disgusted and said: ‘Oh! no! no! 
Nothing but the violin.’ He hasn’t spoken to me since, because I 
laughed right in his face.” ANON. 











JOHN H. WRENN, PRESIDENT. 


*THE CAXTON CLUB. 


The close alliance of art and letters is never better illustrated than 
by such organizations as the Caxton Club. Art in bookmaking is the 
subject of its discussions, its work, and its very being. 

In the latter part of 1894 the club was organized by a small but 
enthusiastic group of Chicago book lovers, and the first exhibition of 
book-bindings was held at the Art Institute March 4—24, 1895, at 
which fifty-six binders and binderies were represented, including Cuzin, 
Cobden-Sanderson, Doves, Matthews, Ringer, and Zaehnsdorf. 

An exhibition of Ex Libris books was held at the Caxton Club 
rooms at the University Club, February, 1896. This, the second public 
exhibition of the club, duplicated the success of the first. It included 
Ex Libris copies of books by Arnold, Bacon, Boccacio, Bridges, 
Browning, Bryant, Cowper, Cruickshank, Curtis, Darwin, Dobson, Field, 
Hunt, Johnson, Keats, Lang, Longfellow, Le Gallienne, Mallory, 


*An article treating especially of the Caxton Club’s exhibition of art book-bindings is in course 
of preparation and will be published in an early number. 
Note: The portraits accompanying this article are published by courtesy of The Inland Printer. 
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Mitchell, Moore, Morris, Prevost, Pope, Rossetti, Stedman, Sterne, 
Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Wadsworth, and Wycherly. Many of these 
were autograph copies. 

March 18, 1897, an exhibition of Japanese color prints was held in 
the Caxton Club rooms in connection with a paper by Frederick W. 
Gookin. This exhibition included works by Torii Kiyonobu, Torii 
Kiyonagz, Katsushiki Hokusai, and Zuzuki Harunobo. There were in 
all fifty-one prints by nineteen artists. 

The fourth and most important exhibit of the club was an exhibi- 
tion of iuineteenth century book-bindings, held at the Art Institute, 
December 16—30, 1897. This exhibition included two hundred and 
six bindings, representing all of the well known modern binderies, and 
nearly all of them superb examples of the bookbinders’ art. As a 
special article upon this collection, accompanied by a number of illus- 
trations, will be published in an early number of BRusH AnD PENCIL, I 
shall not treat of it here at greater length. 

The Caxton Club numbers about one hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers, including Charles Dexter Allen, Edward E. Ayer, Francis F. 
Browne, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, John Vance Cheney, Theodore L. De 













noted bookmen. 
The present officers are: 
















Copyright by Frederick Hollyer. 
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Vinne, Halsey C. Ives, George M. Millard, Francis Wilson, and other 


John H. Wrenn, President; Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Vice-President; George 
Higginson, Jr., Treasurer; George S. 
Payson, Secretary; and George Merry- 
weather, Librarian. 

The Publication Committee con- 
sists of George M. Millard, the noted 
foreign book-buyer of A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chairman; John Vance 
Cheney, of the Newberry Library; 
Thomas E. Donnelley, of the Lakeside 
Press; Herbert S. Stone, of Herbert S. 
Stone & Company, publishers of the 
Chap-Book and the House Beautiful; W. 
Irving Way, publisher; and George 
Merryweather, Librarian. This com- 
mittee has in charge the publications 
undertaken by the club, and has brought 
out several noteworthy books. There 
are two other committees, that of Ex- 


hibitions and the House Committee. 
The general government of the club 
is in the hands of its officers, assisted 
by the “Council” of fifteen members. 

The founders of the Caxton Club 
are: George A. Armour, Edward E. 
Ayer, Charles J. Barnes, John Vance 
Cheney, Augustus N. Eddy, James 
W. Ellsworth, George Higginson, Jr., 
Charles L. Hutchinson, George M. 
Millard, George S. Payson, Martin A. 
Ryerson, Herbert S. Stone, W. Irv- 
ing Way, Chauncey L. Williams, and 
John H. Wrenn, who constitute the 
charter membership, and who served 
as the first board of directors or 
council. James W. Ellsworth was 
the first president. 


During the present year (1897) the club removed from its rooms 
in the University Club to new quarters in the Art Institute, where it 





CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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finds a comfortable home, and where its work is quietly but steadily 
pushed ahead and enlarged. It has now in hand an exhibition of 
book- plates, which will be held in the near future in the Art Institute. 


3. & ¥. 





GEORGE S. PAYSON, SECRETARY, 





CTE INLAND PRICER 


‘ 

THE CHASE, BY J.C. LEYENDECKER. 
, 
‘ 


A LEYENDECKER EXHIBITION. 


You can enjoy art while you eat, these days, if you choose to take 
your meals at the Kimball Cafetier in the basement of the New York 
Life Building on Lasalle Street. There are on exhibition here (Janu- 
ary 5 to 25) seventeen original drawings by J. C. Leyendecker, includ- 
ing the twelve poster drawings for Zhe Jnland Printer for 1897, the 
cover of the book number of the Evening Post, the Florimella Waltz 
design, the Standard Club “Smoker” poster, the October Four O'Clock 
cover, and “The Model,” a clever little drawing made especially for 
the exhibition. The twelve /nland Printer posters are as follows: 

January, “The New Year.” 
February, “Bal Bullier.” 
March, “The Spring Poet.” 
April, “The Flower Woman.” 
May, “On the Terrace.” 
June, “The Rose.” 

July, “The Fourth.” 

August, “The Sun.” 
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September, “Orpheus. 
October, ‘The Chase.” 
November, ‘“‘La Cigale.” 
December, “Charity.” 

Especially noteworthy among these are “The Spring Poet,” “The 
Fourth,” and “The Chase.” The poster for the Standard Club Smoker 
is also particularly striking and clever. 

The exhibition, which is held under the auspices of Zhe hilead 
Printer, is well arranged and cozily situated in a retired but at the same 
time very accessible corner of the cafe, where chairs are provided for 
the comfortable inspection of the drawings, and souvenir catalogues 
‘ are presented to the visitors. In fact everything is done to make this 
unique art exhibition a popular success. We hope that its popularity 
will be so pronounced that other similar exhibitions will follow and 
perhaps become a regular feature of our prosaic noonday meal. 


Rilsi 
ee 





LA CIGALE, BY J. C. LEYENDECKER, 








A STUDY 

BY KARL ALBERT BUEUR 
REPRODUCED FROM OIL 
HONORABLE: MENTION 
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Art Literature. 


*REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


BY GEORGE P. A. HEALY. 





PORTRAIT OF THIERS, BY G. P. A. HEALY, 


Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Original in the Newberry Library, Chicago 


Mr. Healy’s book is divided into two unequal parts entitled 
respectively A Sketch of My Life and My Friends and Sitters. The first 
part, occupying about one-third of the volume, is a sketchy, unassum- 


*Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter, by George P. A. Healy, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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ing narrative of the 
long and varied 
career which em- 
braced two. conti- 
nents. 

Mr. Healy was 
the elde ¢ of five chil- 
dren, born in Boston, 
July 15, 1813. His 
grandfather was an 
Irishman, ruined by 
the rebellion of 1798, 
his father a sea cap- 
tain trained in the 
service of the East 
India Company’s 
navy, and his mother 
an American girl of 
a frail delicate type 
and considerable 
beauty. 

At the age of six- 
teen the young Irish- 
American determin- 
ed to be a painter, 
and thenceforth noth- 
ing could alter his 

PORTRAIT OF GEORGE P. A. HEALY, BY HIMSELF. resolve. His first pro- 

Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co. duction was copy of 

a print from Guido 

Reni’s “ Ecci Homo,” which he sold to a country priest for ten dollars. 

Years after, in the zenith of his fame, Mr. Healy, upon one of his visits 

to Washington, was greeted by this same priest who informed the 

painter that his first work still hung in the little country church, where 
apparently it had brought him rich blessings, 


In 1831, encouraged by Mr. Sully, a prominent portrait painter of 
the period, Healy ventured to open a studio in Boston. The young artist 
was then eighteen, and the happy possessor of an easel, brushes and 
canvases. All he needed was a sitter. None came, however, for some 
time and he was obliged to paint a portrait of his landlord’s son to pay 
his rent. But Fortune soon began to smile, and influential friends 
secured the best people of fashionable Boston as sitters to the rising 
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artist, who in less than three years was able to provide adequately for 
the support of his mother and younger brothers and sisters, and himself 
depart for Paris, to pursue his studies in the atelier of Baron Gros. 
There was nothing unique or remarkable about Mr. Healy’s 
student life in Paris. Like nearly all students, he lived cheaply, mar- 
velously cheaply, worked hard, and enjoyed himself immensely. The 


PORTRAIT OF GUIZOT, BY G. P. A, HEALY. 


Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Original in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 


monotony was broken by trips into the country and visits to England 
and to Switzerland. It was in the former country that he met his fate 
in the shape of Miss Louisa Phipps, who after a brief engagement 
became his wife (1839) and the young couple returned to Paris to 
begin life on a capital of one hundred dollars. As Mr. Healy nicely 
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expresses it, they were too poor to think of anything but their happiness, 
and it never struck them that they were not the most blessed mortals 
under the sun. The contrast of the two tiny rooms which constituted 
their establishment and Mrs. Healy’s white satin gown which she wore 
to dinner at the American minister’s was symbolical of their life for 
many years. 


PORTRAIT OF POPE PIUS IX, BY G. P. A. HEALY. 
Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co 


Original in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Albany, N. Y. 


At the same time the fortunes of the portrait painter were con- 
stantly improving. General Lewis Cass, the American minister, a man 
of large personal fortune, proved a generous friend and patron and 


influenced many others, not excepting the king himself. In fact Mr. 
Healy's faculty for making friends and securing the favor of contem- 
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poraries must certainly have proved as large an element in his success 
as his artistic talent. It was in Paris, at the Exposition, 1855, that he 


PORTRAIT OF LISZT, BY G. P. A. HEALY. 


Copyright by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Original owned by Miss Longfellow, Cambridge, Mass. 


met William B. Ogden, who persuaded him to visit, and finally to make 
his home in Chicago. 
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Mr. Healy’s recollections of the city at this period are interesting. 
He especially admired the beautifully wooded North Side with its 
roomy and comfortable frame houses set in yards which occupied 
whole blocks. Here he took up his residence, on Ontario street, where 
he lived among the Ogdens, the Sheldons, the McCaggs, the Kinzies, 
the Bryans, and many other fine old Chicago families, most of whose 
members he faithfully reproduced on canvas. Many of these portraits, 
like the homes of their originals, were destroyed forever by the great 
fire which also blotted ,out irrevocably the original beauty of that 
portion of Chicago, but fortunately some were saved. 

Mr. Healy had hardly completed all the portraits of prominent 
Chicagoans before the war broke out and this opened a new field for 
him. During the war he made portraits of Generals Grant, Sherman 
and McClellan, Admiral Porter, and many other celebrities, including 
President Lincoln himself, and at the close of the war he painted “The 
Peacemakers,” representing Lincoln, Grant, Sherman and Porter on 
boarn the “River Queen,” discussing the possibilities of peace. This 
picture, which was presented to the Calumet Club of Chicago, was 
destroyed when the club house was burned in 1892. Soon after the 
war Mr. Healy returned to Paris, where he remained until 1892. 

The second part of Mr. Healy’s book, entitled My Friends and 
Sitters, is divided into five chapters, entitled Thomas Couture, Crowns 
and Coronets, American Statesmen, French Statesmen and Men of Letters 
respectively. 

The first chapter is devoted to a fellow painter whom Healy met 
as a student in the Atelier of Gros, and who afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished artist of the Orleanist regime and the Second Empire, 
though never a favorite of Royalty. His theory was that God divided 
the world into two classes; artists and all the rest, whom he contempt- 
uously styled “les bourgeois” whether they happened to be kings or 
shopkeepers. Such aman could never be a courtier. A reply which 
he once made to Napoleon III is characteristic. He was painting a 
large picture of the baptism of the Prince Imperial ordered by the 
Emperor, and his Majesty was fond of superintending the work. 
Finally, one day, goaded beyond endurance, the painter turned and 
said: “ Sire, who is to paint this picture,—your Majesty or 1?” The 
result was that neither painted it. 

Mr. Healy’s first titled sitter was an Englishman, the Duke of 
Sussex, uncle to the Queen, and this portrait brought him many 
others, including Lady Agnes Buller, twin sister to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and Lord and Lady Waldegrave. For a time it 
looked as though he should settle down as a portrait painter, in 
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England, where he had made an excellent beginning, but his whole 
career was suddenly changed by the receipt of a commission from the 
American minister to France to paint no less a personage than King 
Louis Philippe. That portrait brought the artist a number of com- 
missions from the king himself ended only by the revolution of 1848, 
which sent Louis Philippe to England in exile. Mr. Healy painted no 
more titled persons for over twenty years, when on a visit to Italy he 
made portraits of the Princess Oldenburg and her cousin the Princess 
of Roumania, (Carmen Silva), and, greatest of all, his Holiness, Pope 
Pius IX. 

A number of Mr. Healy’s portraits of American Statesmen were 
made by order of King Louis Philippe to be hung in the Versailles 
Gallery, but the king had fallen before the commission could be carried 
out and the artist was obliged to dispose of them elsewhere. They 
include Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, and Daniel 
Webster. It was avery difficult task to secure a sitting from President 
Jackson. 

“Can’t sit, sir—can’t sit,” he answered when approached. 

“ But, General, the King of France, who has sent me all this way 
on purpose to paint you, will be greatly disappointed.” 

“Can’t sit, sir,—not for all the kings in Christendom,” was the 
discouraging reply. 

During this period, Mr. Healy also conceived his great picture, 
“Webster Replying to Dayne.” 

The series of French Statesmen includes the great Marshal Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia; Guizot, Louis Philippe’s Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Thiers, Jules Simon, and Gambetta. Mr. Healy also made a portrait 
of Bismarck. 

Among Men of Letters Healy painted Audubon, Prescott, Hawthorne, 
and Longfellow. At. the commission of Longfellow, he made his 
striking portrait of the Abbe Liszt. 


He Fe 
*EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


EurRoOpEAN ARCHITECTURE is the comprehensive title of a monthly 
publication of photogravure prints (7x9 inch plate) on bond paper, 
issued unbound in portfolio cover, ten subjects to a number. The pub- 
lication is designed primarily for architects, draughtsmen and archi- 
tectural students, and secondarily for all lovers of architecture. The 
original photographs are in all cases as good as could be had and of an 


*European Architecture, Chicago: Smith & Packard, Vols. I---V. 
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almost uniform 
excellence, and’ 
the photogravure 
reproductions are 
admirably execu- 
ted and printed 
ina soft, rich 
photo-brown. 
The magazine 
has now complet- 
ed its fifth vol- 
ume and six hun- 
dredth photogra- 
vure. The prin- 
cipal countries 
represented are 
England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, 
Belgium and 
Switzerland. The 
ten subjects of 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL. VOL. III. 


the first number 
are Hotel Cluny, 
Paris; Throne of 
Napoleon, Fon- 
tainbleau; En- 
trance to Cha- 
teau, Blois; De- 
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Porte de Cordeliers, 
Loches; Court of Chateau, 
Langlais, and Entrance to 
Chateau, Langlais. The 
second number reproduces 
excellent subjects in St. 
Aignan, Tours, Maintenon, 
Chinon, Laval, Bernay, 
Chatres and Vitre. The 
third number combines 
French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian architecture by taking 
examples from Bourges, 
Chateaudun, Bergues, Sal- 
amanicas, Granada and 
Geneva. The fourth, fifth 
and sixth numbers are dc- 
voted entirely to Italy. 
The seventh number com- 
bines several countrics 
again, this time Italy and 
France, and so on through 
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the one hundred and 
twenty plates of the 
first volume. 


The second volume 








includes a special 
Spanish  Renatssance 
Number, a French 
Renaissance Number. 
two numbers of /fa/- 
tan Renatssance,a | ¢- 
netian Number, two 
numbers devoted to 
the Spires and Towers 
of France, and a 
Wrought Iron Number. 
Volume III is de- 
voted almost entirely 
to Spain and Italy. 
The last number of 
this volume, nearly 
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SHROPSHIRE—ENTRANCE LODGE STOKESAY CASTLE. VOL. 








OXFORD—DOORWAY IN QUADRANGLE OF ORIEL COLLEGE. 


detail. Whether or not 
they most-interest the 
architect, these English 
numbers are probably 
the most attractive to 
the general reader. 

All but one of the 
subjects of the first 
number of volume V 
are devoted to Oxford; 
Magdalen, Worcester, 
Oriel, and Somerville 
Hall being represented. 
A second number treats 
entirely of Chester and 
Oxford, a third of Lud- 
low, Worsely, Roches- 
ter, Warwick, Hereford 
and Tewksbury, and the 
last number reproduces 
Houghmond Abbey and 
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the whole of volume 
IV and a large por- 
tion of volume V are 
devoted to the archi- 
tecture of England. 
One entire number 
treats of Hadden 
Hall, eight plates of 
another illustrate 
Condover Hall, and 
in this same complete 
way a large and rep- 
resentative group of 
the halls, castles and 
churches of old Eng- 
land are faithfully 
represented. The 
plates are divided 
about equally be- 
tween general views 
and reproductions of 





OISMENT—CHATEAU DE RAMBURES. 


XU 
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Priory, Shrewsbury; Gawthose Hall, Butnley; Hawarden Castle, Ha- 
warden; Montacute House, Ilminster; Free Library, Shrewsbury; 
Restoration House, Rochester; Priory, Much Wenlock; and Long 
Melford House, Sudbury. 

We do not know of a better collection of photographic reproduc- 
tions of European architecture than these six hundred plates, which 
are being increased at the rate of ten additional subjects each month. 


LUDLOW, BROAD STREET—-MODERN BLACK AND WHITE HOUSES. 





THE NOONTIDE REST, BY CAUCAUNIER. 


From “Great Pictures.” 





















LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


From * Great Pictures.” 


GREAT PICTURES. 

GREAT PicrurEs (The White City Art Co., Chicago) is a 
monthly ait magazine, consisting simply of four or five large (11x14 
inch) halftone reproductions, finely printed on heavy paper, of 
famous pictures by great artists, mostly modern, accompanied by one 
or two pages of text giving briefly the histories of the pictures and 
artists. Ten numbers of this publication have been already issued and 
include good examples of Le Quesne, Joseph Wencker, Bouguereau, 
Ballavoine, Caucaunier, George Rochegrosse, Chantron, Coosmans, 
Carolus Duran, and T. Robert Fleury. The examples of Bouguereau 
include the famous Le Guipier, The Birth of Venus, and The First Sorrow. 
Carolus Duran is represented by Zhe Vision, a remarkable allegorical 
painting, and Robert Fleury by Leda. Le Quesne’s Daughters of Menes- 
tho and The Spider's Web are reproduced, Chantron is represented by 
his La Cigale and Playing Cup and Ball. Among the other Salon 
pictures shown are Les /ndiscrets, by Ballavoine; The Noontide Rest of 
tee Wolel, by Crazaaaier; Tite F-z!l of Babylon, by G2orges Rochegrosse; 
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At the River Edge, by E. Benner; Cupid as Pilot, by Cousmans; Daphne 
and Phrosine et Milydore, by Jean Benner; and A Cythere, by Lionel 
Royer. 

In addition to the salon pictures are a number of Jackson’s famous 
photographs of the Columbian Exposition, including the Administra- 
tion Building ( by night), Palace of Mechanic Arts, Main Entrance 
Agricultural Building, Water Gate and Peristyle, German Building, 
Statue of the Republic (by Daniel Chester French), Administration 
Building (by day), Liberal Arts Building (water front), Government 
Building and Wooded Island and MacMonnies Fountain and Grand 
Plaza. 

There is also a series of photographs of picturesque architecture of 
old Spanish America, including the Cathedral of Mexico; Church of 
San Miguel, at Santa Fe; (the oldest church in America) Mission of 
San Gabriel, near Los Angeles; Cathedral of Lagos, Mexico; Mission 
of Santa Barbara, California; Plaza de les Aguas Calientes, City of 
Mexico; Mission of San Antonio of Paduo, near Monterey; Pyranid of 
Cholula, Mexico; and the Mission of Santa Ines, Mexico. 

The pictures are being published at the rate of one part, contain- 
ing four or five pictures, a month, and as they multiply, will in time 
constitute an interesting and valuable art library, which can be accumu- 
lated at almost a trifling cost, as the single parts sell for only fifteen 
cents each, and the yearly subscription (twelve parts) at $1.75. 
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CATHEDRAL SPIRES, THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, NEAR MANITOU, COLO. 


From ‘‘Great Pictures.” 
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BY WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU. 


“WASPS,” 


From “Great Pictures-” 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON, BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


Art Features of the New Books. 


* MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. 
Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 

Mr. Parrish’s illustrations for this unique book include, besides 
the color design (two colors) and title page decoration, twelve full 
drawings, treating of Little Boy Blue, The Black Sheep, Old King 
Cole, The Wondrous Wise Man, Jack Horner, The Man in the Moon, 
The Little Man and his Gun, Little Bo-Peep, Tommy Tucker, Tom 
the Piper’s Son, Humpty Dumpty, and Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
respectively. 

The illustrations published with this article tell better than any 
words how Mr. Parrish has handled his subjects. Certainly Mother 
Goose was never illustrated in such a royal way before. Certainly we 
have had impressed upon our minds a far more striking and interesting 
picture of the immortal Tommy Tucker, King Cole, Humpty Dumpty, 


*Mother Goose in Prose. by L. Frank Baum, with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. Chicago: 
Way & Williams. 
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and the Man in the Moon, than ever before. Certainly the youngsters 
of today who are lucky enough to run across this rehabilitated Mother 
Goose will find new cause for endless hours of delight in perusing the 
illuminated pages of the king of children’s books. We do not know 
where book illustration could serve a better purpose or where the illus- 
trator has more adequately met the difficulties of his requirements. 
The publishers have done their part to create a sumptuous and 
fascinating volume. We are confident that this work must have been 
far-and-away the leading children’s book of the past holiday season. 





THE WONDROUS WISE MAN, 


BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
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A PAINTING, BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. 


From The Current Magazine, Jan., 1898. 
Art Features of the Current Magazines. 
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A SKETCH, BY MISS WENDELL. 
Four O’Cfock, Jan., 1898. 
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Art Features of the Current Magazines. 


In the International Studio of December is an article of interest, 
treating of the wood carving in Scandinavian Churches. The writer 
describes both the carvings in themselves and the construction of the 
churches in which they form the interior wood work. The severa) 
illustrations show a carved wooden door, several carved doorways in 
which the distinctly Norse tracery is interesting, and door jambs and 
carved bench ends that are unique. “A Study in Crayon” by Forain, a 
simple outline of a young woman, is very good. 


BP ad 


In the January number of the International Studio are some very 
interesting drawings, under the title ‘“‘ Leaves from the Sketch Book of 
Byam Shaw.” To quote from the Studio: “The drawings here repro- 
duced are selected from the pencil studies made by this talented young 
artist for the illustrations to a recently published edition of Robert 


Browning’s poems.” 
Bad 


The January House Beautiful contains an article on Vallgren, the 
artisan, by Victor Lebrun. 


McClure’s, for January, publishes an article on Boutet de Monvel, 
the painter of children, by Norman Hapgud, illustrated by a number 
of reproductions of de Monvel’s curious and interesting work. This 
number also contains a full page half-tone reproduction of Vespertina 
Quies, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 


Truth, for January 19, publishes large reproductions in sepia of The 
Mirror and The Creation, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, together with a 
portrait of the artist. 


Francois Xavier Winterhalter is the famous portrait painter treated 
of in the January Munsey and represented by eight portraits of well 


known personages. 
Sad 


The Quatier Latin, the organ of the American Art Association 
of Paris, is as clever and attractive in its Christmas issue as ever. In 
form, and somewhat in contents, it resembles the Chap-Book before 
the latter enlarged its page and assumed its present dignity. The art 
features in The Quatier Latin are, however, more pronounced. In the 
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issue before us a number of the illustrations, including the cover, are 
by Henry G. Fangel. So completely artistic, in fact, is this little 
magazine that even the advertisements are especially designed and 
signed by the artists. 

Up-to-Date is to publish a series of cover designs by J. C. Leyen- 
decker. 

Four O’Clock, for January, contains a number of clever illustrations 


by Miss Wendell and Charles Sarks, a cover by Rube Merrifield, and 
decorations by Will Ottman and Floyd W. Triggs. 


5 Pad 


The Christmas Scribner is rich in art features. The cover design 
is by Maxfield Parrish, cleverly conceived and perfectly reproduced. 
The frontispiece is one of A. B. Frost’s series of scenes from great 
novels, this one being Mr. Pickwick’s famous “ slide,” Pickwick Papers 
Chapter XXX. It is engraved by Florian. A Christmas Loss, a story 
by Henry Van Dyke, is illustrated by Corwin Knapp Linson. The 
Posing of Vivette, by J. Russell Taylor, is a clever poem of artist life, 
accompanied by eight page illustrations in colors from pastels by A, 
B. Wenzell, engraved on wood by Florian. There is an article, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse, upon Sir Edward J. Poynter, the new President of 
the Royal Academy, with twenty illustrations of his work. In The 
Field of Art the editor treats of the collection of portraits in the City 
Hall and Municipal Officers of New York. 


In January Success there is an article upon Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens, with three illustrations of the interior of Mrs. Stephens’ 
studio. 


SP 


European Architecture for January reproduces Craigievar Castle, 
Kinkardineshire; Midmar Castle, Aberdeenshire; Kellie Castle, Fife- 
shire; Crathes Castle, Kinkardineshire; Cardiff Castle, Cardiff; Cardiff 
Castle (another view), Cardiff; Gwrych Castle, Abergele, North Wales; 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire; Stradey Castle, Llanelly, Wales; and 
Clotherstone Manor House, Clotherstone. 
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Art Notes. 


The Pennsylvannia Academy of Fine Arts holds its sixty-seventh 
annual exhibition from January 10th to February 22d. Prizes and 
medals to the value of twu thousand two hundred dollars are to be 


expended. 
te 


The American Water Color Society will hold its thirty-first annual 
exhibit in New York from January 31st to February 26th. One matter 
of mention is the provision that only works valued and marked above 
seventy-five dollars will be accepted. This would seem to make pro- 
vision both for the modest who will refuse to send their work and for 
those of the more forward and self-sufficient, who, ambitious, will 
assume to their work a value inappropriate. A single prize of three 
hundred dollars is offered only to Americans in this country. 


5 Pad 


The Society of sAntiquarians of the Art Institute exhibited 
paintings by well known masters from the first of January till the 
twenty-third of the month. This exhibition will be followed by that 
of Chicago Artists. 

Rad 

In view of the exhibit by Chicago Artists in February the “ West 
End Woman’s Club” purposes to invest in a work or works of art not 
beyond the amount of two hundred dollars. The Chicago Woman’s 
Club and the Union League Club each intend to purchase a work from 
this exhibition. The Arche Club has appropriated three hundred 
dollars to buy a picture. The Klio Association will give one hundred 
dollars. The Nike Club contributes a suitable sum for the purchase of 
a work or for prizes, and individuals of the Chicago Woman’s Aid Club 
have pledged five dollars each, to the sum of fifty dollars for the pur- 
chase of a picture. 

RB 

Several of the students who sent work to the recent exhibition by 
the Art Students’ League have given sketches to Professor Pattison to 
be sent to Ann Arbor for an exhibition there, that the art students 
may have an opportunity to see work by students in Chicago. 


cP 


The exodus of good artists still goes on. Mr. F.C. Peyrand is 
about to make New York City his home, while Mr. A. J. Rupert is 
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seriously contemplating the same move. The success of their friends 
Burrage, Vincent, Albert, Orson Lowell, and others, give them hope 
for more appreciative surroundings than they have enjoyed here. 


Sad 


Mr. Ralph Clarkson has been commissioned to paint a portrait of 
the Hon. William Jennings Bryan. Mr. Bryan, during his recent visit 
to Chicago, was taken to O’Brien’s galleries to see the portraits of 
Mayor Harrison and ex-Governor Altgeld lately completed by Mr. 
Clarkson, and the distinguished guest was so struck and pleased by the 
likenesses that he immediately expressed a desire to sit for the suc- 
cessful artist. The commission was a result. Mr. Clarkson will depart 
in a few days for Lincoln, Nebraska, to begin his sittings. 


BP ad 


The Criterion, of New York, offers prizes of $100, $60 and $40 
respectively, for cover designs. 


Bad 


A miniature on ivory, five by eight inches in size, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Summer,” painted by Mr. W. J. Baer, of William street, has just been 
sold by Tiffany & Co. for $1,600. This is the highest price ever paid 
for a modern fancy miniature. 


5 ad 


A new schism has been created in New York art life. The American 
Society of Artists is itself a secession from the National Academy of 
Design. Ten members of the American Society now propose to with- 
draw and establish “The American Society of Painters.” 


tH 


It is rumored that the Powers Art Gallery, of Rochester, is to be 
dismantled and the collections sold at auction by the heirs of the 


Powers estate. 
ae 


The exhibition of the Art Students’ League, which closed Decem- 
ber 26th, was, by far, the most successful of any yet held. 

There were thirty-two pictures sold in all—black and white and 
color—quite a good record, considering the short time the exhibition 
was open. 

The funds were distributed in prizes and not as formerly intended 
to purchase works, the committee of the Institute having so decided. 
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